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T  R  I  N  O  S 

•  Government 


‘^Released  time”  has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Last  week,  New  York’s  plan  permit¬ 
ting  pupils  to  be  excused  from  public  schools  during 
school  hours  for  religious  instruction  outside  of  school 
buildings  was  found  constitutional  by  six  justices. 
Their  thinking:  a  government  that  did  not  permit  “re¬ 
leased  time”  religious  education  would  show  prefer¬ 
ence  to  “those  who  believe  in  no  religion.” 

Three  justices  —  Jackson,  Frankfurter  and  Black- 
dissented.  (For  complete  text  of  majority  and  minor¬ 
ity  opinions,  see  May  Educational  Trend,  100  Garfield 
.\ve..  New  London,  Conn.  Price:  20  cents.) 

Distributive  edncatiou  may  creep  back 

into  1953  appropriations.  Last  month  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  restored  $455,000  of  the 
$900,000  budget  request  for  training  in  retailing  trades. 
The  complete  item  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  House. 
( Grantea  for  distributive  education  between  1936  and 
1951:  $1,900,000  annually.) 


ONTHLV  RIRORT  ON  NiW  D I  V  I I O R M I N T S  , 
IDtAS,  AND  RISiARCH  IN  IDUCATION 


two  important  educational  television  gatherings  last 
month  (see  AUDIO-VISUAL). 

Schools  have  won  only  the  beachhead  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  rights  to  TV  lanes.  Further  battles  must  be 
waged  in  state  legislatures  and  at  special  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  board  hearings  where  commercial  broadcasters 
will  try  to  kill  educational  TV  by  obstructing  its 
financing. 

An  editorial  in  the  April  21  issue  of  Broadcasting 
sets  the  slant:  “Most  schools  function  under  the  aegis 
of  government  —  federal,  state,  local.  Thus  govern¬ 
ment,  once  removed,  places  itself  in  competition 
with  private  business  by  operating  educational  tele- 
\'ision  stations  .  .  .  Broadcasters  must  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  government  education  competing  with  private 
enterprise  .  .  .” 

New  bead  of  bigber  edneatiou  in  the  U.  S. 

OflRce  of  Education  is  Buell  Gallagher,  previously  in 
charge  of  program  planning.  ( For  other  staff  changes,  see 
VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL. ) 


To  keep  its  assigned  ehannels,  education  must 
take  the  TV  plunge  immediately.  Educational  chan¬ 
nels  were  reserved  until  April  14,  1953;  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  reserved  longer.  With 
these  words,  FCC  Chairman  Paul  A.  Walker  openetl 
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In  history  of  public  schooling,  the  mid-20th 
Century  may  go  down  as  the  era  in  which  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  reached  maturity. 

Earmarks  of  the  “maturing”  state  education  agency, 
according  to  Fred  F.  Beach,  of  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Edu¬ 
cation:  (1)  release  from  political  control,  (2)  profes¬ 
sionally  qualified  state  superintendents  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  (3)  fewer  inspectional  duties;  more  leadership 
functions,  (4)  fewer  staff  members  who  are  “super¬ 
visors”;  more  who  are  “consultants,”  (5)  less  control 
over  what  local  schools  do;  more  assistance  to  local 
schools  in  developing  curriculum,  special  services  and 
in-service  training. 

When  state  superintendents  meet  this  summer,  they 
will  look  over  documents  which  will  show  what  state 
education  departments  have,  and  can,  become.  A  30- 
page  policies  statement,  written  at  the  direction  of  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  will 
outline  goals.  Example:  “The  state  commissioner  of 
education  should  be  selected  by  a  state  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  .  .  .  He  should  be  on  a  professional  par  with 
the  state  university  president.” 

Statutes  set  scbool  struetore,  but  courts  almost 
invariably  outline  the  op>erational  pattern.  “And  al¬ 
though  courts  need  not  follow  precedents  established 
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in  other  states,  they  generally  do,”  says  the  1952  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Yearbook  of  School  Law. 

Compiled  by  Lee  O.  Garber  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  ($2.25),  the  yearbook  covers  decisions 
of  higher  state  and  federal  c'ourts  from  December, 
1950  through  November,  1951, 

Mr.  Garber  finds  some  judicial  attitudes  changing. 
Final  word  on  racial  segregation,  he  believes,  is  yet  to 
come.  For  that  reason,  a  case-by-case  review  of  suits 
involving  segregation  in  schools  appears  in  the  appen¬ 
dix.  The  b<wk  is  a  valuable  reference  work. 


•  Administration 


Do  textbooks  advocate  or  record?  And  by 

recording,  do  they  advocate?  These  questions  are  the 
crux  of  the  “textbook  problem  in  America,”  writes 
Fred  M.  Hechinger,  education  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  moderates  a  symposium  on  text¬ 
books  in  the  April  19th  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
There  is  one  further  question:  Should  textbooks  ad¬ 
vocate? 

Hechinger  s  reply:  “Advocacy  of  an  ideal ...  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  teaching.  If  textbook  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  fear  that  advocacy  will  lead  to  boycott,  the 
result  will  not  merely  be  financial  failure,  but  long- 
range  mutilation  of  education.” 

Most  recent  cries  against  school  texts  came  from  the 
D.  A.  R,  convention  in  Washington,  where  a  speaker 
charged  that,  without  exception,  all  high  school  social 
studies  texts  encouraged  “socialist  thinking.”  Although 
the  national  group  passed  no  resolution  mat  all  texts 
be  examined  (some  state  affiliates  have),  it  officially 
recommended  that  schools  immediately  strike  all 
UNESGO  materials  from  approved  lists. 

Locked  school  buildings  are  one  of  the  nation  s 
greatest  wasted  resources.  The  modem  concept  is  to 
keep  the  building  open  for  public  recreation  after 
school  hours. 

In  Ghicago,  schoolhouses  are  to  be  left  unlocked.  At¬ 
tracting  supporters  through  the  catchy  phrase  “lighted 
schoolhouse  plan”  Ghicago  schools  last  month  were 
given  voters’  permission  to  increase  their  school  play¬ 
ground  tax  levy  so  that  school  buildings  can  become 
community  social  centers  in  the  evening. 

As  a  reward  for  voting  in  a  recent  school  bond 
election,  citizens  in  Seattle  were  given  gold  feathers. 
The  following  day,  children  whose  parents  had  gone 
to  the  polls  wore  the  feathers  to  school,  then  contri¬ 
buted  them  for  classroom  exhibits,  (The  practice 
might  not  be  favored  by  the  child  who  couldn’t  con¬ 
vince  his  parents  of  the  importance  of  voting.) 

In  Los  Angeles,  teachers  are  contributing  $10  each 
to  a  teachers’  organization  that  it  may  hire  a  public 
relations  firm  to  tell  the  public  about  school  needs. 
( By  so  doing,  they  might  cause  raised  eyebrows  among 
wiser  school  promoters  who  have  found  that  it  is  best 
to  let  a  citizens’  CTOup  take  the  initiative  in  school 
money  campaigns.) 


It’s  worth  an  extra  9500  to  get  a  class  for  slow 
learners  off  to  a  good  start,  says  Supt.  Garl  A,  James 
of  Goncordia,  Kans.  The  good  start  depends  upon 
how  happily  children  enter  the  class,  how  pleased 
their  parents  are  to  have  them  there,  and  absence  of 
stigma  attached  to  the  special  room. 

Mr.  James’  advice:  first,  make  the  slow-leamers 
classroom  the  most  attractive  room  in  the  building; 
then  approach  parents  whose  children  need  special  in¬ 
struction. 

Hnndy  school  budget  form  has  been  devised  by 
Harry  S.  Merson,  superintendent  of  the  Ipswich 
(Mass.)  schools.  Fifteen  major  items  in  the  budget 
appear  to  be  presented  on  the  first  page,  but  actually 
each  item  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  separate  “flip”  sheet. 
When  preceding  sheets  are  flipped  up,  the  top  of  a 
page,  bearing  a  complete  bre^down  of  one  item, 
comes  into  view. 

H'hen  busses  are  delayed  enroute,  drivers 
in  Golby  ( Kans. )  report  their  location,  call  for  help,  or 
announce  their  expected  time  of  arrival  over  radio¬ 
telephones  which  link  each  school  bus  with  the  school 
office.  Supt.  R.  L.  Dennen  praises  the  installations  as 
an  excellent  safety  precaution,  worry-preventive  and 
time-saver. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Funds  and  Foundations— Their  Policies  Piist  and  Present,  Abra¬ 
ham  Flexner.  Harpers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  (What  four\- 
dations  have  and  have  not  accomplished.  Denounced:  founda¬ 
tion  neglect  of  the  humanities.) 

Is  Anybody  Listening?  Wm.  H.  Whyte,  Jr.  Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20.  251p.  (Communication— what  it  is. 
Based  on  articles  appearing  during  the  past  year  in  Fortune, 
the  book  analyzes  errors  of  U.  S.  Business  in  its  promotion  of 
the  "American  way  of  life.") 

“Remove  Legal  Barriers  to  Efficient  Purchasing,"  Joseph  L. 
Ernst.  School  Business  Affairs,  Apr.  1952.  710  Kalamazoo 

Bldg.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  school  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  recommends  changes  in  legislation  to  cut  costs 
of  purchasing.) 

Business-Education  Day  in  Allentown,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
426  Walnut  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  59p.  (Report  on  Allentown’s 
Business-Education  Day,  offered  as  a  guide  for  similar  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  commutiUies. ) 


•  Professional  Relations 


Tbree-way  split  of  training  time  among  gen¬ 
eral  education,  subject  field  specialization  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  has  been  adopted  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  preparation  of  teachers  by  a  number  of  colleges 
in  the  North  Gentral  Association. 

Gollege  heads  at  the  National  Gonference  on  Higher 
Education  last  month  found  the  idea  interesting,  but 
they  questioned  whether  high  school  teachers  needed 
so  much  professional  education,  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps  elementary  teachers  needed  more. 

A  near  hundred  years  of  growing  has  brought 
an  immense  structural  tangle  to  the  NEA.  Gonstitu- 
ent  groups— councils,  commissions,  departments,  exe¬ 
cutive  bodies,  state  and  regional  affiliates  —  have  no 
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clear  relationship  to  one  another,  or  to  the  national 
organization.  Orten  their  policies  conflict,  and  fre- 
(jnently  their  service. 

Last  month  a  letter  went  out  to  all  NEA  compo¬ 
nents.  It  asked  that  each  set  up  a  committee  to 
re^•iew  NE.\  bylaws,  giving  special  attention  to  mem¬ 
bership  requirements,  size  and  representation  of  the 
Assembly  (the  basic  governing  body),  powers  and 
duties  of  executive  bodies,  overlapping  functions  of 
units,  standards  for  admission  of  aflRliates,  and  the 
big  problem  of  department-affiliate-parent  organiza¬ 
tion  ties. 

By  seeing  principles  in  action,  freshmen  at 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  State  Teachers  College  get  more 
out  of  their  first  theory  course,  “Principles  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education.”  Forearmed  with  a  list  of  principles, 
each  student  makes  a  series  of  visits  to  elementary 
schools.  His  work  while  there:  noting  specific  in¬ 
stances  in  which  each  principle  is  follow^. 

“If  a  student  can  recognize  a  principle  and  can 
find  evidence  of  its  use,  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that 
he  understands  it,”  says  Instructor  Richard  Kurtz. 

Since  shortage  of  teachers  seems  fixed, 

schools  might  look  into  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  permanent  corps  of  teacher  aides.  The  corps  could 
be  made  up  of  older  women,  students  “testing”  teach¬ 
ing,  and  high  school  graduates  who  want  a  short 
period  of  training,  then  immediate  jobs,  comments 
Kenneth  B.  White,  dean  of  instruction  at  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  in  the  March  Pea¬ 
body  Journal  of  Education. 

Work  in  radio  and  TV  newsrooms  is  in  line 
for  university  journalism  staff  members  who  are  ac¬ 
cepted  for  a  radio-television  internship  program  of 
Northwestern  University’s  School  of  Journalism.  After 
the  experience,  instructors  should  be  better  qualified 
to  prepare  students  for  service  in  the  broadcasting 
news  field. 

When  thinking  of  the  future,  teachers  college 
presidents  see  five  years  of  training  as  a  minimum  for 
career  teaching,  and  eventual  extension  of  teacher 
preparation  to  six  years. 

In  a  six  year  plan,  the  first  two  years  would  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  general  education.  Pres.  Rees  Hughes  of 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  predicts. 
The  last  four  years  would  include  subject  matter  and 
professional  courses,  and  at  least  one  full  year  of  in¬ 
ternship  or  cadet  teaching. 


CVRREST  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  IMEREST 
“Current  Issues  in  Teacher  Education"  Walter  E.  Hager. 
Educational  Leadership,  Mar.  1952.  1^1  I6th  St.,  N.  W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (“Issues  have  become  so  great  that  tee  cant 
hope  to  do  a  job  in  preparing  teachers  until  agreement  is 
reached,"  says  the  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Co-operation  in 
Teacher  Education.) 

t  “Steps  Toward  Better  Accreditation,"  Wm.  Hughes.  Jour,  of 
the  Amer.  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
Apr.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Rejwrt  on 
work  to  set  up  standards  for  institutions  offering  graduate  train¬ 
ing  in  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation. ) 


.\  “Program  for  Pre-Service  Training  of  Core  Teachers,"  Harris 
Harvill.  Educational  Leadership,  Mar.  1952.  1201  16th  St., 
.V.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  report  on  training  offered  at  the 
Troy,  Ala.,  State  Teachers  College.  One  of  several  articles  in  an 
issue  featuring  teacher  education.) 


•  Teaching  methods  and  Problems 

Say  “^slow  learner’’  with  care,  particularly 
when  speaking  of  the  child  who  makes  only  a  feeble 
start  at  reading  in  primary  grades.  There  are  “late- 
maturing”  readers  wno  at  eight  years  of  age  only  faint- 
Iv  recognize  symbols  as  carriers  of  ideas.  These  chil¬ 
dren  wfll  make  a  spurt  in  growth  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  11  regardless  of  any  remedial  treatment,  re- 
ix)rts  Alvina  T.  Burrows  of  New  York  University. 

Neither  intelligence  nor  mental  age  alone  governs  a 
child’s  progress  in  reading,  she  explains.  General  ma¬ 
turation  is  the  greatest  accelerator  of  reading  ability. 

Worst  thing  that  can  be  done  to  the  late-maturing 
reader,  she  believes,  is  to  isolate  him.  Second  worst: 
to  pressure  him.  What  he  needs  most  of  all  is  a  friend¬ 
ly  normal  relationship  with  his  teacher  and  classmates. 

These  more  specific  techniques  help:  (1)  talking 
freely  about  books,  (2)  frequent  readings  by  the 
teacher,  (3)  dramatizations  of  simple  stories— through 
use  of  puppets,  particularly,  (4)  persuading  children 
to  browse  tnrou^  the  library,  (5)  encouraging  pupils 
to  build  scrapbooks  of  difficult  words  grouped  by 
common  initial  consonants,  common  endings  and  simi¬ 
lar  stnicture. 

Try  grading  students  on  the  questions  they  ask 
as  well  as  the  questions  they  answer.  The  suggestion 
is  offered  in  a  report  on  teaching  procedures  in  28 
Midwestern  and  Southwestern  colleges,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  J.  G.  Umstattd,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  study,  which  found  grading  procedures  of  col¬ 
lege  teachers  a  “hodge-podge  of  educational  prac¬ 
tice,”  reveals  progress  in  adoption  of  newer  teaching 
methods  within  the  past  five  years.  Half  of  more  than 
1,000  teachers  reported  less  formal  lecturing,  more 
class  discussions,  more  informal  lechires,  wider  use  of 
sound  films. 

Let’s  preserve  the  body  while  developing  the 
mind.  So  starts  a  Master’s  thesis  submitted  recently 
to  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  'The  topic:  “Safe¬ 
ty  in  the  High-School  Chemistry  Laboratory.” 

“Safety  education  of  students,”  writes  Kenneth 
Curry,  “is  as  much  a  responsibility  of  the  teacher  as 
their  chemical  education.”  The  teacher  must  not  only 
give  proper  instruction  on  the  use  of  dangerous  ma¬ 
terials,  but  must  find  ways  to  take  danger  from  curios¬ 
ity.  Since  teen-agers  are  fascinated  with  explosives, 
he  must  by  all  means  keep  the  laboratory  locked  when 
he  isn’t  present.  (Instructors  can  be  dangerous,  too, 
of  course,  if  they  don’t  know  their  chemistry.) 

The  paper  (published  in  the  March  issue  of  Teacher 
Education,  Illinois  State  Normal  University)  brings 
out  many  minor  points  worth  noting.  For  instance: 
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How  to  fill  pipettes:  Use  a  suction  pump  or  aspir¬ 
ating  tube;  never  suck  the  pipette  with  the  mouth. 

How  to  insert  glass  tubing  into  rubber  stoppers: 
Hold  the  stopper  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  never 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Combine  individual  and  group  work  for 

successful  book  reports,  proposes  a  teacher  in  Celina. 
Ohio.  The  plan  is  simple: 

Children  choose  the  books  they  want  to  read,  then 
pupils  reading  the  same  type  of  book— biography,  ad¬ 
venture,  historical  no\’el— work  in  committees.  Groups 
turn  in  joint  reports  answering  such  questions  as  these: 
Do  the  stories  have  the  same  basic  plot?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  stories?  How  do  authors  make  char¬ 
acters  seem  real?  Individual  books  are  reported  on 
only  to  illustrate  points. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching-Learning  Theory  and  Teacher  Education,  1890-1950, 
Walter  S.  Monroe.  U.  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbatva.  420p.  $6.50. 
(A  comprehensive  account  of  advance  in  learning  theory  and 
subsequent  change  in  teacher  education  during  the  past  60 
years.  An  explanation  of  why  older  and  younger  members  of 
the  teacher-educator  group  so  frequently  disagree  on  current 
problems. ) 

Handbook  for  Teaching  Piano  Classes,  Piaru)  Instruction  Com¬ 
mittee.  Music  Educators  Nat.  Conference,  64  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4.  87p.  $1.50.  (Illustrative  course  and  lesson  outlines 
for  piano  classes  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  ) 

"The  Computation  and  Use  of  Item-Anahisis  Data  in  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Teacher-Made  Examinations,"  ].  Francis  Rummel. 
Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  103.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Eugene.  (A  technique  for  determining  "discriminating 
power"  of  a  question— i.e.,  the  questions  value  in  disclosing 
possession  of  the  ability  being  measured.) 

Self-Expression  Through  Art,  Elizabeth  Harrison.  Chas.  A. 
Bennett  Co.,  237  W.  Monroe  St.,  Peoria  3.  III.  125p.  $4.  (The 
teaching  of  creative  art  in  elementary  schools.) 


•  Curricula 


Bridle  on  currienlum  progress  was  held  in 
the  past  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Because  its  tests  furnish  data  which  hundreds  of  col¬ 
leges  use  to  determine  admissions,  the  board  is  still  in 
a  position  to  wield  mighty  power  in  impeding  or  fos¬ 
tering  a  “student  centered”  high  school  curriculum. 

The  checkrein  days  are  over.  In  recent  years,  the 
board’s  examinations  have  become  less  and  less  “sub¬ 
ject  centered.”  For  instance,  separate  tests  in  algebra, 
geometry  and  other  mathematical  subjects  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  comprehensive  mathematics  test  some 
years  ago.  Currently,  separate  tests  in  chemistry,  biol¬ 
ogy  and  physics  are  on  the  way  out.  On  the  way  in: 
a  “science  literacy”  test. 

By  science  literacy,  the  board’s  committee  on  sci¬ 
ence  testing  refers  to  the  “ability  to  apply  methods  of 
science  to  problems  at  hand,  to  read  and  analyze  sci¬ 
entific  materials,  and  to  use  major  concepts  of  science 
as  they  apply  to  modern  living.’  Such  an  examination, 
it  is  believea,  would  predict  a  candidate’s  success  in 
college  science  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  sep¬ 
arate  tests  in  chemistry,  biology  or  physics.  'The  new 
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test  also  would  give  high  schools  more  freedom  in  I 
developing  “science  literacy”  courses.  ' 

Sample  items  in  the  prospective  examination  appear 
in  April’s  Science  Teacner  (published  by  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  NEA)  for  a  specific 
reason:  the  committee  has  found  that  science  teachers 
think  of  science  in  terms  of  chemistry,  biology  and 
physics;  unless  their  thinking  changes,  a  “science  liter¬ 
acy”  test  would  be  unpopular. 

Add  ‘‘editorial  correction’’  to  high  school 
English  courses,  an  expert  is  urging  English  teachers. 

S.  I.  Hayakawa  doesn’t  mean  exactly  what  he  says. 
What  he  does  mean  is  that  teaching  grammar  isn’t 
teaching  English.  Authoritarian  methods  in  gram¬ 
mar  instruction,  he  insists,  have  made  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  afraid  to  write,  and  at  times  afraid 
to  speak. 

His  suggestion  for  the  teacher  whose  pupils  shy 
from  theme- writing:  (1)  call  a  six-  to  eight- week  mo¬ 
ratorium  on  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation,  (2) 
urge  students  to  think  only  about  what  they  are  say¬ 
ing,  not  about  mechanics,  (3)  tell  them,  “If  what  you 
are  saying  isn’t  worth  while,  it’s  not  worth  punctuat¬ 
ing  or  spelling  correctly,  anyway.” 

To  move  in  new  directions,  the  staff  of  the 
traditional  secondary  school  must  find  new  solutions 
to  old  problems.  School  executives  can  give  solution¬ 
finding  a  push.  I 

Dr.  Ovid  Parody,  a  principal  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  1 
gives  this  advice  on  how  to  proceed: 

Utilize  “gripes.”  Gripes  have  power  behind  them. 

It  can  be  harnessed  for  useful  purposes.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  teachers  who  complain  of  lack  of  “discipline,”  can 
be  led  to  interpretation  of  discipline  as  “obedience  to 
self-direction.” 

Look  for  common  concerns  of  all  teachers.  Common 
concerns  provide  opportunity  for  common  action. 

Increase  the  number  and  scope  of  case  studies  of 
individual  pupils.  This  will  help  teachers  become 
more  sensitive  to  needs  of  pupils. 

Provide  an  ever-growing  variety  of  learning  resourc¬ 
es  for  the  teacher.  These  stimulate  new  interests  and  , 
broaden  thinking.  ^ 

Such  “initiating”  activities  will  help  the  faculty  * 
move  from  old  to  new  education.  Dr.  Parody  predicts: 

In  the  secondary  school  of  the  future,  specialists  in 
English  will  be  generalists  in  communications  skills; 
specialists  in  social  studies  will  be  generalists  in  group 
processes;  specialists  in  science  will  be  generalists  in 
the  guidance  of  learning;  specialists  in  other  fields  will 
be  resource  counsel  for  classroom  teachers. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  School,  C.  D.  Samford  and 
Eugene  Cottle.  M^raw-Hill,  3^  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  376p. 
$4.25.  ( Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  supplementary  materials  and 
audio-visual  aids  in  .social  studies  instruction.) 

"A  Core-Organized  School  in  Action,"  Jos.  C.  Deaton,  Sr.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Jour,  of  Secondary  Education,  Mar.  1952.  9-10  Haviland 
Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Report  on  a  core  program  in  Yosemite 
junior  high  school,  Fresno.  Included:  statement  of  costs  and  a 
brief  resume  of  a  typical  core  learning  unit.  One  of  nine  arti¬ 
cles  on  curriculum  in  California  junior  high  schools. ) 
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J  •  Guidance 

Only  a  happy  teacher  can  create  classroom 
conditions  that  promote  mental  health.  In  an  address 
at  University  of  Pennsylvania  Schoolmen’s  Week,  Ruth 
M.  Strang,  of  Columbia’s  Teachers  College,  defined  a 
mentally  healthy  classroom,  and  told  what  it  takes  to 
produce  one. 

Definition:  a  mentally  healthy  classroom  is  one  in 
which  the  child  gains  a  sense  of  worth,  inner  security, 
and  self-esteem  (“Every  child  needs  at  least  one  corner 
in  his  life  where  he  can  be  successful.”) 

What  it  takes:  a  teacher  whose  happy  and  relaxed 
Ijersonality  permits  him  to  focus  attention  on  pupil 
development,  not  on  himself  or  on  problems  per  se. 

This  teacher  will  build  each  child’s  inner  security 
when  he  helps  pupils  set  limits  within  which  they  can 
have  freedom  .  .  .  when  he  helps  pupils  set  individual 
and  group  goals  .  .  .  when  he  gives  pupils  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  choice  .  .  .  when  he  points  out  progress  being 
made  by  individuals  and  the  group  .  .  .  when  he  gives 
appro\al  of  desirable  behavior  .  .  .  when  he  states  or 
restates  more  clearly  pupil  feelings  and  ideas. 

On  the  ^‘guidance  team*’  for  each  pupil  should 
be  his  teachers,  principal,  school  counselor  and  par¬ 
ents.  Guidance  team  for  the  pupil  with  a  special  prob¬ 
lem  also  might  include  the  s(mool  nurse,  school  doctor, 
school  psychologist,  visiting  teacher,  school  psychia¬ 
trist,  and  representatives  of  social  agencies. 

More  and  more  frequently,  guidance  is  being  looked 
upon  as  work  of  the  entire  school  staff,  parents,  spe¬ 
cialists  and  social  agencies,  reported  guidance  direc¬ 
tors,  assembling  last  month  in  Los  Angeles,  The  “team 
approach,”  they  said,  gives  each  person  dealing  with 
the  child  a  broader  and  more  accurate  view  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  problems,  abilities  and  background;  conse¬ 
quently,  teachers,  specialists  and  parents  are  less  likely 
to  give  conflicting  advice.  Of  course,  opinions  will 
continue  to  differ,  but  not  so  sharply. 

These  are  essential,  if  the  “team  approach”  works: 

(1)  the  principal  must  have  a  “guidance”  viewpoint, 

(2)  guidance  must  permeate  the  curriculum,  (3)  all 
staff  members  must  treat  confidential  information  pro- 

)  fessionally,  (4)  specialists  and  social  workers  must  be 
-  willing  to  share  information  with  teachers.  “A  child’s 
teacher  should  be  informed  of  all  that  is  known  about 
him,”  a  convention  discussion  panel  agreed. 

Note:  At  the  start  of  each  year,  the  Cincinnati 
school  system  sends  a  list  of  school  counselors  to  all 
social  agencies.  They  are  asked  to  contact  counselors 
when  information  is  needed,  and  to  co-operate  with 
counselors  when  information  is  sought. 

When  teen-agers  look  for  summer  jobs  in 

Baltimore,  they  report  to  a  special  unit  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Employment  Service  handling  all  vacation  jobs 
for  students.  To  encourage  registration,  cards  are  sent 
to  high  schools  and  college  placement  offices,  where 
they  are  filled  out  by  students  and  returned.  (For 
ideas  on  how  schools  and  employment  services  can 
I  work  together,  see  the  .April  issue  of  Employment 
I  Service  Review. ) 


Internships  for  counselors  could  be  provided 
at  summer  camps,  according  to  an  article  in  the  April 
issue  of  Occupation.  Summer  camps,  writes  Lawrence 
B.  Kenyon  of  the  Davenport  ( la. )  schools,  have 
more  to  offer  the  prospective  counselors  than  any 
other  training  experience,  “They  provide  an  unex¬ 
celled  laboratory  for  study  of  individuals  .  .  .  and  con¬ 
centrated  courses  in  group  processes  and  human  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  says.  But  so  far,  he  adds,  camps  have  been 
overlooked  as  guidance  training  grounds  oy  schools  of 
education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'‘Recording  of  Sociometric  Data  Made  Concise  and  Continu¬ 
ous,"  Carolyn  Callis  Dunlap.  School  Review,  Apr.  1952.  5750 
Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (A  simple  system  for  keeping  a  cumu¬ 
lative  record  of  sociometric  data.) 

“Kindergarten-Primary  Entrance  Age  in  Relation  to  Later 
School  Adjustment,"  Arthur  E.  Hamalainen.  Elementary  School 
Jour,  Mar.  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (The  over-age 
child  in  kindergarten  fares  better  in  later  grades  than  the  under¬ 
age  kindergartener.) 

“Students’  Attitudes  Toward  the  Worth  and  Dignity  of  Others," 
Darrell  C.  Holmes.  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Mar.  12, 
1952.  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus.  (Report 
on  a  sociometric  test,  its  results  and  their  implications.) 

•  Religion 

^^Wbat  is  needed  in  religions  education,” 

wrote  a  religious  educator  50  years  ago,  “is  more  open¬ 
ness  toward  modem  knowledge,  more  boldness  to  take 
advantage  of  its  help  in  the  interpretation  of  life,  and 
—  in  respect  to  social  and  political  conditions  —  more 
of  the  fighting  spirit.” 

The  ciurent  issue  of  Religious  Education  reviews 
the  writings  of  George  Albert  Goe,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  and  a 
teacher  at  Northwestern  University,  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  and  Columbia  University’s  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

“One  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  religious  edu¬ 
cation,”  says  Ernest  Chave,  emeritus  professor  of  re¬ 
ligious  education.  University  of  Chicago,  “was  in  the 
area  of  educational  methocl.”  To  Dr.  Coe,  religious 
education  was  not  the  teaching  of  dogmas.  It  was 
examination  of  dogmas  and  inquiry  into  relations  be¬ 
tween  men.  This  must  be  guided,  he  believed,  by 
the  assumption  that  persons  are  of  infinite  worth  and 
by  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  God  (“Man  has 
a  responsibility  to  exercise  a  creative  force  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  meanings  and  values  .  .  .”). 

“His  insight  into  the  nature  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  places  him  among  the  highest  yet  to  attack 
these  problems,”  says  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  emeritus 
professor  of  education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Dr,  Coe  warned  that  teaching  of  religion 
should  not  be  done  by  public  schools  nor  in  official 
connection  with  public  schools.  The  public  school 
could  contribute  to  religious  growth,  he  believed,  by 
developing  effective  moral  responsibility  (“A  religion 
that  did  not  concern  itself  with  right  or  wrong  would 
be  no  religion  at  all  .  . 

Dr.  Coe’s  list  of  eight  “religious  education”  activities 
for  public  schools  are  recommended  today:  (1)  self- 
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government  projects,  (2)  philanthropic  projects,  (3) 
civic  projects,  (4)  current  events  projects,  (5)  history 
and  biographical  projects,  (6)  business  ana  industrial 
projects,  (7)  projects  related  to  modes  of  living,  (8) 
projects  in  world  friendship. 

These  activities,  he  believed,  develop  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  if  emphasis  in  all  is  on  understanding  —  under¬ 
standing  of  the  human  beings  involved,  of  the  need 
for  order,  of  the  causes  of  distress,  of  problems  behind 
current  and  past  happenings. 

•  Student  Activities 

If  class  trips  are  to  have  value,  they  must  be 
planned  to  fulBll  an  important  educational  function. 
They  also  must  not  interfere  with  equally  important 
teaching  obtainable  simultaneously  within  the  school 
building,  say  teachers  in  Carbonaale,  Ill.  They  feel 
that  a  teacher  has  cause  to  complain  whenever  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  teaching  unit  is  upset  by  pupils’  being 
off  with  another  teacher  on  an  educational  trip. 

In  Carbondale,  students  at  the  Allyn  Training 
School  of  Southern  Illinois  University  now  obtain  an 
“educational  trip  permit”  before  leaving  the  school 
building  for  education  outside.  The  permit  must  be 
signed  by  each  teacher  whose  class  the  student  will 
be  unable  to  attend.  Teachers  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  approving  an  absence.  Sanction  depends 
upon  the  student’s  progress  and  the  work  scheduled 
for  the  period  that  would  be  missed. 

Rarely  is  the  trip  ticket  not  signed,  writes  Principal 
Charles  D.  Neal  in  the  April  issue  of  School  Activities. 
The  plan,  he  believes,  has  encouraged  trips,  since  it 
has  eliminated  teachers’  chief  complaint  about  them. 

Each  school  has  a  cnrriculam  laboratory 

in  its  extracurricular  activities.  “Think  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program  as  the  experimental  program  for 
the  future,’’  proposes  Meyer  M.  Cahn,  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  City  College  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Music  Educators  Journal,  he  tells 
music  teachers  where  such  thoughts  might  lead  them. 

For  instance:  success  of  a  popular  music  club  might 
show  desirability  of  adding  popular  music  to  music 
appreciation;  or  activities  of  a  composers’  club  might 
give  teachers  ideas  on  how  to  inspire  musical  creativity. 

If  extracurricular  activities  are  controlled  by  the 
teacher,  he  warns,  they  lose  their  experimental  value. 
They  are  worth  while  experimentally,  he  says,  only 
when  run  by  students  for  students,  and  when  teachers 
observe  results,  making  use  of  them  in  their  teaching. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Furore  over  blacktopping  is  diverting  attention 
from  the  chief  cause  of  playground  accidents.  Seri¬ 
ousness  of  injury  from  a  fall  depends  more  on  how  a 
Iverson  lands  than  on  what  material  he  lands  upon. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health.  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  in  Los 


Angeles  last  month,  doctors  reported  that  a  child  \ 
could  receive  a  serious  concussion  should  he  fall  head¬ 
first  onto  a  dirt,  grass  or  asphalt  surface. 

Said  playground  directors:  “A  child  won’t  fall  head¬ 
first  if  he  is  using  play  equipment  properly  ...  To  re¬ 
duce  playground  casualties,  don’t  worry  so  much 
about  surfacing  materials.  Worry  more  about  teach¬ 
ing  safety  precautions  and  proper  use  of  play  appara¬ 
tus;  about  providing  playground  supervision;  about 
staff  adherence  to  ndes  for  handling  accidents.” 

Outcropping  of  **piggy  bank”  football, 

“bitty”  baseball,  and  “midget”  basketball  has  led  to 
new  recommendations  on  athletic  competition  among 
children  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  age. 

To  be  published  soon  by  the  American  Association 
of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  (NEA), 
the  recommendations  provide  advice  on  what  schools 
should  say  when  asked  to  supply  children  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  fund-raising  games.  With  backing,  schools 
may  find  it  easier  to  respond  with  a  firm  “No.” 

The  statement  also  will  condemn  these  events  and 
practices:  interschool  competition  of  a  varsity  pat¬ 
tern;  county,  district  and  state  tournaments;  any  event 
sponsored  to  entertain  the  public;  tackle  football  and 
lx)xing;  team  uniforms,  awards  and  game  admissions. 

It  will  uphold  these  programs  as  acceptable  and 
desirable:  intramurals;  occasional  informal  and  in  vita-  . 
tional  sports  days  and  play  days.  But  the  statement  | 
adds  a  note  on  priorities:  elementary  and  junior  high  f 
schools  should  put  instruction  in  physical  education 
liefore  intramural  athletics;  they  should  put  intramur¬ 
als  before  interschool  play  days.  Order  of  importance 
refers  to  physical  education  budget,  facilities,  and 
staff  time. 

Drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  of  state  education 
department  groups  and  NEA  organizations,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  are  based  on  what  physicians,  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  psychiatrists,  as  well  as  educators,  have  to 
say  about  the  effects  of  competitive  sports  on  young 
children. 

West  Virginia  will  have  a  youth  camp 

owned  by  the  state  and  operated  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Educational  facilities  to  be  installed; 
a  soil  and  water  conservation  laboratory,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  part-time  farm,  a  home  industries  center,  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  business,  industrial  and  agricultural  products 
of  the  state,  a  museum  and  arboretum  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  trees.  Facilities  will  accommodate  1,000  stu¬ 
dents.  Arrangement  of  cabins  and  conference  centers 
will  make  it  possible  to  run  concurrently  five  different 
camps  of  200  students  each. 

A  specially  chartered  Future  Farmers  of  America- 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  Foundation  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  fund  campaign  to  provide  facilities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  | 

“The  Fourth  ‘R’  —  Recreation"  Louis  E.  Means.  Jour,  fori 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Apr.  1952.  1201  ^ 
fith  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C,  (Co-ordinated  recreation  plan 
of  the  Land  Beach  Recreation  Commission  and  public  schools. 
How  recreational  facilities  are  jointhj  established  and  financed.)  . 
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Although  television  requires  money,  an 

educational  TV  station  will  cost  no  more  than  one  mile 
of  express  highway,  said  FCC  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Walker  last  month  at  the  Ohio  State  Institute  for  Edu¬ 
cation  by  Radio-Television. 

To  skeptics  who  charge  that  the  public  wants  en¬ 
tertainment,  not  education  on  TV,  ne  answers:  four 
million  Americans  are  attending  adult  education  class¬ 
es;  one  million  are  taking  correspondence  courses; 
seven  million  attend  demonstrations  and  classes  con¬ 
ducted  by  county  agents;  surveys  show  that  40%  of  all 
adults  are  interested  in  obtaining  more  education. 

Commissioner  Frieda  B.  Hennock  gave  the  insti¬ 
tute  some  direct  advice  on  how  to  proceed  with  TV 
planning:  “Don’t  try  to  out-Murrow  Murrow.  Spend 
your  time  getting  on  the  air.  Work  on  good  programs 
later.” 

TV  program  planning  will  start  locally, 

agreed  educators  attending  the  American  Council  on 
Education’s  institute  on  television  last  month.  The 
first  national  meeting  to  deal  specifically  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  side  of  educational  TV,  the  institute  was  called 
to  pass  around  what  is  now  known  about  how  the  best 
use  can  be  made  of  television  educationally. 

Although  they  must  start  programming  alone,  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  will  have  help  later  if  they  devel¬ 
op  a  philosophy  of  mutual  assistance.  “First,  let’s 
work  together  in  communities,  then  within  states,  then 
within  regions,  then  on  the  national  level,”  suggested 
institute  members.  Interchange  of  programs,  they 
realize,  would  cut  production  costs.  In  mind:  a  serv¬ 
ice  that  would  provide  perhaps  two  hours  of  “sustain¬ 
ing”  educational  telecasts  daily  to  any  educational 
station  that  requested  them. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Radio  and  Recordings  as  Aids  to  Teaching,"  Gertrude  G.  Bro¬ 
derick.  School  Life,  Apr.  1952.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  ( Suggestions  for  follow-up  activities  to  he  used  in 
connection  with  radio  instruction  and  recordings.) 

“A  Modest  Proposal  on  Art  Films,"  Nathan  Resnick.  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen,  Mar.  1952.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1.  (A  pro- 
jwsal  for  art  film  “packages.”  Included:  a  list  of  recommended 
art  films.) 


•  Parent^Teacher 


Report  card  with  cartoons  is  sent  to  parents  of 
kindergarten  children  in  DuBois,  Pa.  'The  simply 
drawn  stick  figures  give  kindergartners  an  idea  of 
what  their  parents  are  reading  about.  (A  few  of  the 
12  items  illustrated:  “I  show  an  interest  in  pictures,” 
“I  work  and  play  well  with  others,”  “I  relax  during 
rest  period,”  “I  can  make  things  with  blocks.”) 

The  kindergarten  handbook  sent  to  DuBois  parents 
also  contains  illustrations  helpful  to  children.  One 
page  shows  what  the  clock  will  look  like  at  the  time 
school  starts  and  ends;  several  show  kindergarten 
activities. 
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School’s  end  is  worth  a  special  edition  of  a 

bulletin  to  parents.  Such  an  issue  might  (1)  present 
summer  safety  rules,  (2)  list  summer  playgrounds  and 
recreation  available,  (3)  give  pointers  on  picnicing, 
camping,  out-door-life,  (4)  recommend  summer  radio 
and  television  programs  for  children,  (5)  make  sug¬ 
gestions  on  children’s  summer  reading,  (6)  note  places 
of  interest  to  visit  in  the  city,  and  comment  on  what 
to  observe  while  there. 


•  Vocational^Industrial 


Staff  shifts  in  the  Office  of  Education  came 
suddenly  last  month.  Raymond  W.  Gregory  is  no 
longer  head  of  vocational  education,  but  is  “special 
assistant  to  the  commissioner.”  Walter  P.  Beard,  a 
long-time  staff  member,  is  acting  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  for  vocational  education. 

Last  fall  a  House  committee,  headed  by  Porter  Har¬ 
dy,  took  the  vocational  educational  division  sharply  to 
task  for  ineflSciency.  Its  report  influenced  the  House 
appropriations  subcommittee  to  cut  the  1953  vocation¬ 
al  education  budget.  The  subcommittee  warned  that 
the  1954  budget  might  be  reduced  further  if  reform 
didn’t  come. 

Replacement  of  Gregory  is  the  first  step  taken  to 
convince  Congress  that  change  is  on  the  way.  Fur¬ 
ther  action  may  bring  complete  reorganization  of  the 
vocational  education  division. 

One-sided  picture  of  occupations  is  presented 
in  the  vast  array  of  job  literature  which  schools  may 
have  for  the  asking.  “Writers  of  occupational  pam¬ 
phlets  are  entirely  too  competent . . .  Hired  to  produce 
reemitment  pieces  by  professional  associations,  trade 
groups,  companies  and  colleges,  that’s  exactly  what 
they  do,”  Robt.  Hoppock,  professor  of  education  at 
New  York  University,  warns  vocational  guidance 
counselors.  His  advice:  sift  materials  carefully,  point 
out  source  of  information,  and  its  probable  biases,  to 
students. 

Adds  George  Speer,  of  the  Institute  for  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Services,  Institute  of  Technology:  “If  left  to  him¬ 
self  the  student  will  not  read  the  most  important 
information,  but  the  most  attractive  bulletins  .  .  .  Give 
the  student  information  which  he  asks  for,  and  more.” 

Vocational  training  fund  cuts  have  ended 
guidance  services  provided  by  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Because  there  probably  will  be  little  money  for 
distributive  education  next  year,  many  business  edu¬ 
cation  services  also  have  been  discontinued. 

Three  trends  arc  gaining  momentum  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  Robert  L.  'Thompson,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  told  a  Schoolmen’s  Week  audience  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

First  is  the  development,  principally  in  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  of  the  comprehensive  general 
shop.  In  this  shop,  graphic  arts,  electricity,  textiles. 
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woodworking,  metalwork  and  plastics  are  taught  to  all 
boys  and  girls  of  secondary  scnool  age.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  shop  requires  close  relations  among  guidance 
staffs  and  other  teachers  —  since  pupils  bring  to  its 
workbenches  problems  in  human  relations,  as  well  as 
in  general  subject  matter. 

The  second  development  is  the  Laboratory  of  Arts 
and  Industries.  It  is  found  principally  in  the  South 
and  Midwest.  Shop  activities  are  based  on  broad 
areas  such  as  transportation,  communication,  power, 
manufacture  and  construction. 

Third  de\elopment  is  spread  of  industrial  arts  in 
elementaiy  schools.  Elementary  teachers  usually  be¬ 
gin  an  industrial  arts  activity  by  calling  in  high  school 
shop  teachers  as  consultants,  or  by  setting  up  small 
industrial  arts  laboratories. 

Among  industrial  arts  teachers  there  is  gradual  up¬ 
rising  against  the  traditional  method  and  project.  They 
are  attempting  to  organize  new  courses  and  projects  in 
shop  and  related  work,  and  are  testing  hundreds  of 
new  activities.  Yet,  woodworking  and  metalworking 
are  still  the  two  basics  of  the  high  school  shop.  “When 
will  industrial  education  stop  being  wooden  in  its 
teachings  and  iron  in  its  rigidity?”  asked  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  for  Safety  Through  the  School  Shop.  Assn,  of  Casu¬ 
alty  and  Surety  Companies,  Accident  Prevention  Dept.,  W  John 
St.,  N.  Y.,  38  I09p.  $1.10.  (Rules  of  safety  for  woodworking, 
metalworking,  mechanics,  graphic  arts,  farm  and  electrical 
shops. ) 

“Cutting  Industry  into  the  Act,”  Nation’s  Schools,  May,  1952. 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (An  industry-sponsored 
information  plan  designed  to  attract  students  to  jobs  within 
their  own  communities.) 

Co-operative  ^^’ork  Experience  in  Allentown,  Pa.  Allentown 
Scltool  District.  31  S.  Penn  St.,  Allentown.  14p.  (A  booklet 
to  interest  Imth  students  and  employers  in  co-operative  work 
experience. ) 

“Stiglers  Young  Farmer  Program,”  Jack  Putnam.  Anier.  V'oca- 
tional  Jour.,  Apr.  1952.  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C. 
( Reasons  for  success  of  an  organization  .sponsored  by  schools 
for  young  adults  in  Stigler,  Okla.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 

Outfitted  for  audio-visual  teaching,  the  new 

Stratford  junior  high  school  in  Arlington,  Va.,  has  (I) 
plastic  curtains  running  the  full  length  of  classroom 
windows,  (2)  electrical  outlets  at  the  front  and  rear 
of  each  room,  (3)  acoustical  tile  ceilings,  (4)  a  screen 
in  each  classroom.  “Our  research  over  four  years,” 
writes  Jos.  B.  Johnson,  supervisor  of  the  Teaching  Ma¬ 
terials  Center,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  most  desir¬ 
able  darkening  facility  is  the  plastic  drape.  Our  in¬ 
stallation  includes  a  one-inch  heavy  duty  curtain  tract 
installed  on  the  ceiling.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Building  Codes  Call  for  Action.”  Robt.  L.  Durham.  Nation’s 
Schools,  May  1952.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (Re- 
jwrt  on  how  Seattle  is  revising  its  building  code.) 
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iVetr  Clasgroom  Material 

For  a  Film  on  Chemical  Safety  .  .  .  write  the 
Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  and  inquire  about  Plan  to  Live.  The  movie 
shows  how  seriously  the  chemical  industry  takes 
safety  rules. 

The  Real  Truth  About  Snake  Stories  ...  is 
that  most  of  them  are  untrue,  starts  a  booklet  for 
14-year-olds  and  up.  Recently  brought  up  to  date, 
the  booklet  (20c)  is  one  of  many  on  zoolo^,  bo¬ 
tany,  geology  and  anthropology  published  oy  the 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  Chicago  5. 
Entire  set  comprises  what  the  museum  bookstore 
calls  a  “junior  encyclopedia  of  natural  history.” 
Curriculum  Bulletin  on  Russia  .  .  .  obtainable 
from  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Eugene,  includes  a  resource  unit  for  teachers 
and  a  source  unit  for  high  school  students.  Title: 
Rmsia—a  Social  Experiment.  Price:  60c. 
“Growth  Patterns  in  Industry”  .  .  .  gives  short 
histories  on  the  growth  of  37  basic  U.  S.  indus¬ 
tries,  their  current  positions  and  future  prosMcts. 
Economics  and  social  studies  teachers  may  obtain 
the  book  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  for  $1. 

New  Back-Pressure,  Arm-Life  Method  ...  of 
artificial  respiration  is  demonstrated  in  a  six-minute 
film  just  released  by  Seminar  Films,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  Price:  $37.50. 

You  Can’t  Read  Everything  ...  a  manual  on 
creative  reading  tells  high  school  and  junior  college 
students.  Written  by  Helen  Rand  Miller  of  Evans¬ 
ton  Township  high  school  and  John  J.  DeBoer  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  manual  (66  pages)  is 
published  by  Graessle-Mercer  Co.,  Seymour,  Ind. 
Some  chapter  titles:  “How  to  Enjoy  Your  Imagina¬ 
tion,”  “How  to  Remember  What  You  Read,”  “How 
to  Make  the  Most  of  Time.” 

For  a  Series  of  Historical  Recordings  .  .  .  write 
Enrichment  Materials,  Inc.,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  1,  about  those  to  be  based  on  the  Random 
House  “Landmark  Books.”  Recordings  now  be¬ 
ing  prepared:  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
The  Pony  Express,  Tne  Calforna  Gold  Rush,  Land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Appropriate  recordings  on  modem  problems,  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  suggested  in  the  March  issue  of 
Social  Education  (National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  1201  16th  N.  W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C.) 

Students  in  Vocational  Agriculture  ...  or 
science  classes  might  find  this  free  teaching  aid 
xaluable:  Electrical  Farm  Equipment  You  Can 
Build.  For  a  copy,  write  School  Service,  Dept.  T., 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Box  1017, 
Pittsburgh  30. 

Quotations  About  Tolerance  .  .  .  have  been 
collected  for  the  anthology  From  Bigotry  to  Broth¬ 
erhood,  available  upon  request  from  the  Council 
Against  Intolerance  in  America,  17  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17.  (Quote  from  introduction:  ‘Toler¬ 
ance  is  the  halfway  between  bigotry  and  brother¬ 
hood.  It  must  be  attained  before  it  can  be  left 
behind.” ) 

Study  of  the  Southwest  Isn’t  Complete  .  .  . 
without  attention  to  the  adobe.  'The  May  issue  of 
Arizona  Highways  presents  a  good  account  of 
adobe  history  and  construction.  Other  articles  in 
the  issue  would  be  useful  in  teaching,  too.  The 
magazine— known  for  its  color  illustrations— is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Arizona  Highway  Department,  Phoenix. 
Pric-c:  3.5c  iier  copy  or  $3  per  year. 
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